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help in the discipline and tra^~ of 
our young children. We want to get he nurses on our sid 
see with our eyes, and if we see that they are working^ 
our stand-point we shall be able to uphold them and thus make 
their work easier and more successful. It is needless for me 
to Speak to such an audience as this of the unlimited range of 
influence which our Union has now before it. Others have 
already spoken of this. Yet, when we are greeted with warm 
thanks over and over again for the good and inspiration which 
the Union has been, we may well feel that it is a work 
worthy of our best efforts and untiring energy. 

“ Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 

Sow a habit, and you reap a character ; 

Sow a character, and you reap a destiny.” 


FRIDAY, May \$th. Special Service at 3.30, 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

SERMON FROM CANON EYTON. 

Every life starts in the beautiful mystery of childhood. The 

element of mystery may too soon pass away, but it starts 

there : it starts with admirations and ideas and queries and 

glimpses of things surrounded by mystery, endeavouring to 

pierce its way by questions — carried away by enthusiasms 

which will wear out, but beautiful in those enthusiasms and 

generally reverent. How is this beautiful mystery that en- 

veops a child s first thoughts and feelings about religion 

to e made use of? How is it to grow into what will serve 

n in the rough and tumble of life ? Clearly a child’s religion is 

"o t e same thing as a grown-up person’s — the drab element 

<lii<^ X ^ enenCe * S Wamir ‘g — t ^ ie child’s religion must be intro- 

ismaH^fV, n lts nature * No greater or more hurtful mistake 

and m an at t ^ lose w h° want to force grown-up theories 

unon chnH Pt ' 0 " S T ° f reli ?ion-a matured kind of religion-- 

uninflu r ^ n * 1 ls t!tls which leaves them uninterested and 

Wmes fhe a " d makeS ,he object distasteful. Religi°” 
comes the matter.of. course thi ^ g> the Sunday less0 „, the 
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thing somewhat dreaded, finished with a sigh^T^lSTTw 
means of escape from a conscientious but mistaken attempt 
t0 graft upon children the matured religion of a grown man 
is often the giving up the whole thing as impossible. Then 
there is another great mistake. Religion, says the merely 
mechanical believer, is made for grown-up people, and 
children will understand it one day, but they cannot now, 
an d it is no good bothering their heads with it. Those are 
the two great mistakes— to think that we can teach children 
a grown-up religion, and the other to think that because this 
fails to interest, nothing will succeed and that they had better 
leave it alone till they grow up. 

It is hard to say which is most mistaken. The result is, 
either that they become sick of the grown-up religion, and 
discard the whole; or grow up to think that it does not much 
matter whether they are religious or not. Both mistakes 
arise from want of imagination or want of caring to take 
trouble. Elijah stretched himself on a child before life came 
back to it. What does that tell us but that to teach a child 
religion takes trouble — involves self-adaptation ? 

Now there is a religion of childhood that belongs to 
children ; and it is not an exceptional sort of abnormal 
religion, it is the normal type of religion. We have all got 
to go back to it through all our experience and after all our 
wanderings, for “ except ye be converted and become as little 
children ye shall not enter into the kingdom ol heaven. 
When Christianity becomes a life-shaping power within us 
it brings us back to the child religion, to the faith, the trust, 
the hope of a little child. 

There is then a child’s religion. Where shall we look lor 
help as to its development r Surely not to the Epistles 0 
St- Paul — they were written for adults. The thing to 
considered then, in those early days, was adult conversion. 
Peter and Paul had to deal with grown-up religion t ere o 
if you are seeking for what children need and are a 
take in, you must not go to the Epistles. c 1 w ^ 
learn out of Romans or Hebrews how to love an 
hve for God. Our instinct takes us to the Gospe aa e 

Gospel first of all to the childhood of Christ. r „ We 

wrote a piece of Latin, which showed his sense of • 
b °ys,” it ran, “commemorate the boy”-/^ pucrutn 
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commemorate our Master Jesus, the chief .deal of al , bu, yet 
particularly of us," U, •» boys. Ihe form and colour of , 
child s religion will be healthy, and free from morbidness so 
f . it is not puzzled with abstract ideas, which are a 
weariness to its concrete love-seeking powers, but jus. so far 
as it is allowed to centre round a person— the Child Christ. 
Contrast that idea with the one put forth in those modern 
revival meetings which children are often bribed by pictures 
or svv eets to attend on the sea-shore— when the elaborate 
religious experience of men is held up before children for 
imitation ; or when the greatest blunder of all is made— the 
beginning of a new life in them is represented as like the 
new life of thieves and murderers and reprobates who are 
casting off the sins of a life-time. Any attempt to simulate 
what the agony of such an experience is, is a counterfeit and 
a sham. 

Contrast it with what is likely to be the kind of religion 
which can be real to a child ; which comes from the 
thought of Joseph and Mary and the manger, the ox and 
the ass, the types of the animal world teaching tenderness 
to God’s creatures; and the wondrous story of llis obedience, 
and of His growth, and of His hidden life. Think of the 
possible enthusiasm and admiration which it may generate. 
And again there is the danger of putting things too precisely 
in hard scholastic shapes ; so often the bane of the ecclesiastical 
man — clergyman or Sunday School teacher. Let a man be 
as definite as he can be about his own creed ; but let him 
consider the effect of putting anything arbitrary, artificial, 
and not natural before children. A child will make very 
little of a dissertation on the Trinity that may arrest grown-up 
thought, but it can understand family life, and I do not 
conceive of a better picture of Unity of Trinity; it cannot 
make anything of a scheme of atonement, but it can grasp 
wondei fully the fact that Jesus lived and died for him out of 
ove. Even in the Gospels, the children crowding round and 
singing Hosanna, and coming to meet Him are a type for all 
ages of what He*can do for children when He is put before them 
t . a lvln £ Person He Who is so easily made the object 0 
tneir love and admiration, Who can understand them because 

Vn a l ^ 6 Who accepts their limitations an 

ows their troubles and has borne their temptations and 
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conquered them 

a nd loved them. 


and Who 


always on earth owned them 


And this leads me to insist on the essential quality of a 
child’s religion. The first note is admiration-genuine 
unhesitating admiration. You and I have to find our ideals 
with .difficulty— we unearth them with difficulty from some 
superimposed rubbish heap ; they are not easy to come at. 
But a child s faculty of admiration is without effort — where 
we criticize, they are entranced. Ihey find things beautiful, 
which we can haidly look at, and admire musical sounds 
which are to us barely tolerable. Obviously we must not 
interpose our hard criticism between them and their delight 
in a beautiful world ; we may suggest that something more 
beautiful is going to follow it, but do not let us depreciate 
what is here, or chill their enthusiasms. There is a kind 
of religion which some men keep all their lives, and it wears 
very well. It is a religion which starts with thankful joy, a 
sense of God’s promises, a hope of better things ; and then 
comes to God for fulfilment. It starts with admiration for 
God, rather than with disgust for self, and so it comes to 
something better than self-abhorrence, it comes to self- 
forgetfulness. That kind of religion can be taught to a child. 

God and Christ and the Holy Spirit can stand before the 
child awful, real, mysterious, yet near. It can believe in 
absolute right and perfect goodness, till you, alas ! perhaps 
banish the picture by your worldly nature and hard suspicions, 
it will come to God more naturally by lo\e for God t an y 
hatred of evil. We can fulfil its nature by high thoughts, we 
cannot begin by destruction. . , 

Another element in a child's religion is its uncon "°“ ers ' 
character. It can quite naturally belong to a na 
and keep itself free from the spite an env y ™ 1 ■ 

disfigure strong attachment to a ^rict ormo ^ ^ way #f 

Scotland, ultimately it will be so settled in England- 
as natural for a child to be brought up m the mne. ^ 

own Church as it is for it to be roug 1 an( j b r i n gs 

or nation. The form of its religion com t0 him. It 

with it the unquestioned sense ta 1 an( j mother’s 

bas a healthy traditionalism about father 
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r -l i£r ion The true teacher will wish that a child should fi rst 
love God and Christ, and then also love its own Church as 
the place where it knows God and expects to find Him. W e 
are often afraid of this, only because we translate our own 
hard sectarianism into natures that are unconscious of it. 

Let me close with two short suggestions to those who 
have the training of children. 

i.; The absolute necessity of being truthful, of not 
teaching what you do not believe yourself, merely because 
you think it is the right thing to say. Religious truth has 
come to many of us in new forms, and the conventional 
expressions do not satisfy us. 13o not use them. Believe in 
truth, and truth will come to you ; but don’t say things are 
true merely “ because someone else said so.” About the 
Bible or Sunday or the Life to come, teach a child what you 
firmly believe, in the way it can understand it. If you think 
that some of the Old Testament stories are parables, say so — 
teach them as parables. I am not saying that they are, but 
only that, if you think so, you must treat them so. Give the 
child your own best religious convictions — not your crude 
speculations — but the best and fullest thing you know. Do 
not teach anything which you do not believe, because it 
is best for them to think that at present. It is the surest way 
to make them think the whole thing untrue when they 
grow older. How many have grown up to see through the 
hypocrisies of their teachers, who taught them what is said, 
not what is true, and have given up Christian religion entirely. 
And again, teach them nothing which will not grow as they 
grow. I he difference between the religion of a child and a 
man is not the difference between the true and the false, 
therefore teach them all the positive truth you know ; leave 
out the criticisms and negations. A partial religion may 
grow into a whole one easily, but to exchange a false for a true 
one is one of the hardest struggles of human nature. Never 
a child that he must believe what you don’t believe 
y urself , you injure him even more than you injure yourself- 
--J nd one thing more, remember the best element in 
h avaT t ' eacll ^ n S ‘ s not precision but suggestiveness. ^ oU 
docrm 6 ^ . 1 at y ourse ^ - Your best teachers have not been the 
’ - 1StS ’ w ^ their cut-and-dried statements, but those 


who had poetic spirit and brought 


you suggestions. 


Do not 
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out 

out 


say, “ I will make the child that,” but say “ I will 77 
what is in the child, and help that to grow • \ will find 
what God mean. I, to be, amd he^i, to ielle 
Never mmd.f its type be different from your own; s „ , “ 

i* 15 Chr.stl.ke, be delighted to watch it. No true man Ler 
wants to train scholars into mere wearisome echoes of his 
imperfect understanding. That was how Vaughan succeeded 
so, and wrought so much for the clergy of the church. He 
did not seek to make men followers of Vaughan but he 
developed character in each, regardless of opinion. Contrast 
one of his men with the cut-and-dried prigs turned out by 
some of our theological colleges, and you will see the difference. 
The force of suggestiveness is unlimited. Try form and rule 
an<i you may produce patterns, but suggestions of motive and 
force produce realities. The man who believes in suggestions 
is the true teacher, the master of the future. The world 
is only waiting for certain springs to be touched, to blossom 
out into far higher things than it has reached. This is the 
beauty of the lives of quiet, obscure, patient workers, who 
can point to no great results, but who suggest to others 
motives and needs which set them to work. The power 
of suggestiveness is the teacher’s best weapon. Surely there 
are “ last which shall be first” among those who have watched 
and waited and thought and prayed till they have lighted a 
flame in the lives of others, which will never be quenched 
until it makes the world a new place. 

Lastly, let us remember we are under-masters in God s 
school here. “I am thy God that teacheth thee. God alone 
is the perfect teacher. I hence comes the light on the strange 
mystery of the child’s death, which so often staggers and 
perplexes us. When .he child dies it is called away from 
under-teachers, to continue its education under His own bye 
and close at His Feet. The child's religion ,s surely one 
which lasts for ever; it must be that in heaven t ere is 
type; there are no. only those who came f ea ' 

tribulation and have washed their robes,., the |blood tof rte 
Lamb," bu, those who “ follow the Lamb " hl * er “ ever 
?«*».” There must be a *^^^££2.“ 
innocent trust and familiarity with _ • . wiser than 

realisation in their relation to revelation 

*e wisest, something purer than the purest 
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that is “hidden from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto 
£bes" There must be some spec.al qual.ly ln lives 
perfected under the Father's gu.dance-there must be lhe 
ch Id's religion there in its completeness, he beauty of whtch 
on earth we dimly divine (rod help us to dwell on ,t in its 
nerfect form. God deliver us from the awful woe of hindering 
one of these little ones. May He teach us to be learners 
from those we try to teach, learners of the deepest lessons 
oKmit Himself. 


The organisers of the Conference were greatly cheered by 
the number of people, some from very long distances, present 
at all the meetings. There was an average of 130 people at 
the morning sittings, and over 400 at the Conversazione. 

A great many children were present at Professor Hulme’s 
lecture on “The Interest of Common Things,” and viewed the 
exhibition of children’s collections at the Natural History 
Club Exhibition with great interest. 

About twenty people availed themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing the pupils of the Alma Road Board School at work 
at brush-drawing, and were delighted with what they saw. 

Altogether the Conference has afforded us all inspiration 
and encouragement. 


A few stray thoughts from a local Branch Secretary 

IS IT WORTH WHILE? 

It means two days of travelling from the North, and we 
are just off to Scotland ! Such were some of the questionings 
as the time of the Conference drew near ; but the programme 
promised such good things, and the thought of again meeting 
so many kindred spirits made every difficulty vanish, and we 
found ourselves in a crowded room on Tuesday morning. 

How shall we explain the effect of those four days? It 
was not exactly what we heard — although that was valuable 
enough to have brought us so far— but it was an atmosphere, 
fee ing , an inspiration. We were drawn together by a 
common tie—' “ Our love for the children, and our* desire to 
serve them in the very best way, by preparing ourselves for 
,hlS great task of motherhood and chUd-fraining." 
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Our reader., w , 11 find reports of the addresses and papers 
and they w, 11 be able to gather up , he crumbs in thifwav 
but nothtng can come up to the inspiration of listening to 
Hiss Mason s masterly paper on “ Psychology in RpI r ^ 
current Thought, ' or to Mdlle. Duriaux's brilliant vfv, Tying 
address on ‘Language leaching,'' or to the practical hint! 

an o x! ge r S Tt 10 rt S 7 ° Ut ^ Mrs - Steinthal in her paper 
on The Utilitarian I raining of our Daughters ’’—all the 

more forcible because they were the result of tried and 
practised work. 

But we must not linger on each paper. A crowded room 
at the Conversazione proved how our numbers are increasing 
We did not know from the title of the Hon. and Rev" 
Canon E. Lyttelton’s address the lines he was intending to 
throw out for us to ponder over. It was an address to make 
every mother think, an address full of suggestive thought. 
With tears and humility many of us listened whilst he 
warned us of the dangers of the present age of luxury, self- 
indulgence and self-seeking. In solemn words he bid us 
bring up our sons to habits of control and fortitude, and 
made us long to hear more of what was only suggested of 
the balance of mind and matter. 

But the best of all was still to come. The thoughtful 
audience who listened to Miss Mason’s extempore address 
at Belgrave Square will ever feel that we were listening to 
an inspiration, whilst her setting forth of our special lines 
of thought and the principles of the P.N.E.U. on the last 
morning of the Conference make us feel — not as we have 
always felt, a loving reverence — but that we have in Miss 
Mason a great leader. 

To the members of the Union who came from a distance 
the most kindly hospitality was shown. Everything was 
done to add to our pleasure and comfort. We were always 
sure of a hearty greeting from our mutual friend, Mrs. 
Pranklin, whose heart is so fully in the work; and we can 
on ly say, in conclusion, that we would urge more o oui 
members next year to make an effort to be present at the 
Conference, feeling that the time spent in gathering such 
valuable help will make itself felt in the work of the local, 
branches all through the year. 


